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natural good that depcndeth of you his father, I
could not but think him worthy the love I bear him,
which certainly is more than I do express outwardly,
for avoiding of sinister interpretation. For, as for the
account to have him my son, I see so many inciden-
ties as it sufficeth me to love the child for himself,
without regard therein of my daughter, whom surely
I love so well as, so it be within my degree or not
much above it, I shall think none too good for her.
Thus you see a father's fondness, which to a father
I dare discover, and so for this time it sufficeth."

Through Sir William Cecil's strained and diplo-
matic phrases his meaning may be clearly seen. He
would like Philip for a son-in-law, and would always
love him as though he were his own son; but his
daughter's husband must be rich enough to keep
her in a dignified position, and he was evidently not
satisfied as to Philip's prospects, nor willing himself
to make any large provision for the young couple.
Thereupon doubtless followed more letters than we
now know of. The next extant is one from Sir
Henry Sidney, written on the /th of April, 1369,
deploring that he was, for his station, a poor man,
and not able to do as much as he would like. At
the same time, he said, "let me know what you
would have me do, and you shall find me ready.
For, before God, in these matters, I am utterly
ignorant, as one that never made a marriage in his
life. But I mean truly, loving your daughter as
one of my own, regarding her virtue above any dot,
and your friendship more than all the money you
will give. And for my boy, I confess if I might